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My razor-blade smile goes out to Michael T. Gilbert for this sharp logo. The following installment of FIT TO BE 
TIED is brought to you with singular style from the delicate mind and dangerous nature of ye editor: I'm an elec- 
tric WIRE stuck inside your head — ooh ! 


This is not an editorial. Today, this column is 
an apologia. 

********** 

I always seem to be apologizing — a certain editor 
tells me we (former) Catholics have a gift for that. 

First of all, I'd like to apologize to Pacific 
Comics, specifically to Steve and Bill Schanes and 
to David Scroggy-. In the last issue of THE TELEGRAPH 
WIRE, in the context of the Scroggy interview, I took 
the liberty of taking a potshot at one of PC's titles. 
Rather than bring up the subject for discussion in 
the interview itself, I threw in my sardonic comment 
after the fact in a caption to an illustration. My 
intent was not, in any way, to impugn the entire 
Pacific line, but merely to make a point that I felt 
should be brought to light in regard to the particu- 
lar title. In so doing, however, I ignored the pri- 
mary function of THE TELEGRAPH WIRE, which is to pro- 
mote the comics industry, and I ignored the function 
of our interview pieces, which is to highlight — not 
to denigrate — the comics and creators in question. 

This is not to say that I view this magazine as a 
mere hype sheet — all fanzines are to some extent 
promotional tools, yes, but criticism, though it has 
a time and place, should be reserved for its proper 
time and place. In conversation, Bill Schanes ad- 
mitted to me that he was all in favour of construc- 
tive criticism; consequently, what I should have 
written last issue about said title is to be found 
in this issue's review column. Mea culpa. 

I'd also like to apologize to the fine folks at 
Eclipse Comics, Dean Mullaney and cat yronwode, for 
failing to report any Eclipse news last issue. It 
seems that, somewhere between Guerneville and Berke- 
ley, the mischievous post office gremlins managed to 


gobble up an entire run of Eclipse press releases. 
Hopefully, with this issue, the situation has been 
remedied. 

While I'm at it, let me apologize to WIRE column- 
ists John Barrett, Tom Whitmore, Bob Schreck, Don 
Chin, and Clay Geerdes for not having the room to run 
their columns this issue. Let me also apologize to 
Howard Chaykin, who was told that he'd see an article 
on AMERICAN FLAGG! in this installment of Clay's 
"Comix Wave”. Next issue, Howard, I promise! 

I'd also like to apologize to the several readers 
who responded to my exhortations and sent in letters 
of comment, as our lettercol had to be cut due to 
space considerations. 

Furthermore, I must apologize to my interviewees 
for butchering their interviews this issue, especial- 
ly Jan Strnad, but space was obviously at a real pre- 
mium and I wanted to give everyone at least a little 
bit of a say. 

Since I'm on the subject, I might as well apolo- 
gize to my readers, very few of whom got last issue's 
reference to Will Eisner's Nylon Rose when I quoted 
her "Hubba hubba, snort, woof woof!” in the letters 
column. (I must admit, though, that line really is 
an immortal one. Personally, I'm especially fond of 
the "woof woof". I figure any gal who can bark like 
a dog has got real class!) 

I do have a few more brief apologies to make. 

One to my boyfriend, on behalf of AT&T. One to my 
publisher, for constantly having to make apologies. 
And finally, one to my mother and father, for having 
been born in the first place. 

And to all those whom I've forgotten to mention, 
but possibly offended or certainly will offend at 
some future date, God help me I'm sorry! 
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Due to odd shenanigans perpetrated by the neurotic leprechauns who collect 
these news items, no Eclipse news appeared in last issue's "Main Lines". To 
make things up to Guerneville's finest, we'll lead off this issue's abbreviated 
installment with them... Eclipse Comics editors Dean Mullaney and cat yronwode 
served as judges of the "Funny Tub" competition at the 11th annual Bathtub 
Regatta for the Children's Hospital Medical Center of Northern California. 
Eclipse also donated 5000 comics to the July 28th affair; the company's 
presence at the regatta due in large measure to the offices of Comics & Comix' 
own Tom Walton... ECLIPSE MONTHLY ends with issue #10. Replacing it on the 
schedule will be a regular book devoted to B.C. Boyer's "The Masked Man". 
Back-up in MASKED MAN #1 will be "Hiram Nash" by E. Yarber and Val Mayerik... 
Eclipse books colored by laser scan are rising in price to $1.75. ZOT! is 
the only lasered title to remain at $1.50; neither will the mechanically 
colored DNAGENTS-related titles make the price jump. Copies of AZTEC ACE #4 
and MS. TREE #9 were labelled with the new price but invoiced to dealers at 
the old rate. Since there had been no advance notice of price changes, dealers 
were only required to pay as though the books were $1.50... Richard Howell will 
be pencilling the "Amber" back-up in SURGE #2 as well as pencilling DNAGENTS 
#15 and #17. The continuities of DNAGENTS and CROSS- 
FIRE will become linked as a romance develops between 
Crossfire and DNA'er Rainbow. Ah, love... 

Pacific Comics' ELRIC #7 will appear in August. 

Michael T. Gilbert and George Freeman provide the 
art, while Roy Thomas scripts the adaptation of the 
second Elric novel... SOMERSET HOLMES has been op- 
tioned for motion pictures by Pressman Films. Bruce 
Jones and April Campbell will write the screenplay 
and serve as associate producers... 

Comics formerly published by Capital Publications 
will now appear under the First Comics imprint. NEXUS 
and THE BADGER will have their own books, while WHIS- 
PER'S fate has not yet been announced... NEXUS char- 
acter Clonezone the Hilariator will appear in a 
"Munden's Bar" back-up strip by Mike Baron and Steve 
Rude for GRIMJACK #6... DC and First will be putting 
out at least two books featuring crossovers between 



Marvel's new Star line to debut in December. 
Pictured above, clockwise from top left, are 
Heathcliff, Fraggle Rock, Strawberry Shortcake, 

The Ewoks, Planet Terry, and of course Spider-Man. 


characters from the two companies. The first should 



Richard Howell pencils a lovely Amber 
in the back-up feature to SURGE #2 


appear within a year... A current inter-company cross- 
over is THE P.I.'s, a team-up between First's Mike 
Mauser and Aardvark-Vanaheim's Ms. Tree, beginning a 
three-issue run in September. Creators of both char- 
acters are involved, with a script by Max Collins and 
art by Joe Staton and Terry Beatty. Look for guest 
appearances by Mike Mist and Alec Tronn... A record- 
setting seven Eagle Awards went to Howard Chaykin and 
AMERICAN FLAGG! The book won in nearly every category 
it could be nominated in, including favorite penciller, 
writer, book, character, and story... 

Among upcoming Fantagraphics projects are a comic- 
book sized edition of new HUGO stories by Milton Knight, and a collec- 
tion of the complete Popeye "Thimble Theatre" newspaper strips by the 
immortal E.C. Segar... 

Jose Luis Garcia-Lopez will take over pencilling chores on THE 
NEW TEEN TITANS with issue #7; George Perez to remain on the series 
as co-editor and cover artist. Perez will devote most of his energy 
to the CRISIS ON INFINITE EARTHS maxi-series and a graphic novel... 
Walter Koenig, best known to TV fans as "Chekov", will soon make 
his debut as a comic book scripter. Appropriately enough, the story 
is called "Chekov 's Choice" and it will of course appear in an up- 
coming issue of STAR TREK... More DC baxter reprint books are sched- 
uled, the first to appear in September, a MAN-BAT one-shot reprint- 
ing the earliest adventures of Batman's peculiar pal will be followed 
by three issues of THE IMMORTAL DR. FATE, which will showcase appear- 
ances the mystical character made in FIRST ISSUE SPECIAL and THE 
FLASH. . . 

ELFQUEST #20 ships on August 21, 1984. Although the popular 
series will end once and for all with that issue, WaRP Graphics re- 
ports that #21 will appear in December. The "extra" issue will run 
letters on #20 and the entire series plus recounting the behind-the- 
scenes activity that went into the series. Unpublished sketches from 
the eight-year history of ELFQUEST will illustrate the issue. . . 

MARVEL TEAM-UP is going the way of MMMS buttons. After Spider- 
Man joins forces with the X-Men in MTU #150, the book will be no more. 
December will see the first issue of THE WEB OF SPIDER-MAN. The TEAM- 
UP team of Louise Simonson, Greg LaRocque, and Mike Esposito will 
handle the new title. The next time you feel busy, just think of 
all the places poor Peter Parker has to be each month! 
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The fall of 1982 marked Fantagraphics ' publica- 
tion of the first issue of LOVE AND ROCKETS. A col- 
laborative/creative effort by the Hernandez Brothers , 
Gilbert, Jaime, and Mario, LOVE AND ROCKETS has gone 
on to receive high critical acclaim, from both fans 
and professionals alike. Canadian cartoonist Ken 
Steacy claims it's one of the few comics worth kill- 
ing trees for! Certainly, LOVE AND ROCKETS is my 
favourite comic and perhaps the only one in today's 
market with an in-built appeal to the female reader- 
ship: with its sensitivity and lyrical expression , 
its stories of honest human drama, and its wide cast 
of living, breathing, solid, true-to-life female 
characters , it gives new meaning to its adopted 
rallying cry of "Bring on the Women!” 

Almost two years after the release of LOVE AND 
ROCKETS HI, I finally had the great pleasure of 
meeting Los Bros. Hernandez . The brothers themselves 
are quiet and unassuming , yet totally sincere about 
their work, approaching it with a rare integrity — 
one that has not gone unnoticed outside Fantagraphics 
Manor, as Los Bros, have also recently become the 
creative team on MR. X for Canada's Vortex Publica- 
tions. 

One sunny morning at this year's San Diego Con, 
the Hernandez Brothers joined me for the following 
interview and I owe them all a great deal of thanks 
for the time and effort they invested in it — parti- 
cularly in light of the previous night's heavy she- 
nanigans! 

This interview was transcribed by Eric Yarber, 
copy-edited by the Hernandez Brothers , with final 
edits by yours truly. Special thanks to Peter 
Sanderson for his invaluable assistance on this 
project so near and dear to my heart. 

— Diana Schutz 6 


DIANA SCHUTZ: To begin with, how did LOVE- AND ROCKETS 
come into being? 

JAIME HERNANDEZ: It was mostly [Gilbert's] fault. 

DIANA: It's your fault, Gilbert? 

GILBERT HERNANDEZ: Well, it's basically Mario and I 
who had — 

MARIO HERNANDEZ: Well, it's your fault to have been 
published by Gary [Groth]... 

GILBERT : We got some free printing time from a friend 
of Mario's. 

MARIO: We thought we were going to get this printed 
for free, but we only got half of it — that was the 
negatives. So we thought, "Well, let's go for it." 
Y'know, "We can afford this." And we did this with 
a 1970 fan mentality. We were still thinking about 
fanzines that used to cost 500, so that's what we 
were basically going to do. And then [Gilbert and 
Jaime] started showing me all this artwork and I said, 
"When did you guys start drawing like this?" [Laugh- 
ter] "When did you start doing stuff like this?" 

It was a total surprise. And then we got it printed 
up. 

DIANA: So how did that first black-and-white fanzine 
evolve into the first Fantagraphics issue with a 
color cover? 

GILBERT: Okay, now that was my doing. Before we even 
advertised, I thought, "Well, maybe we can get some 
free advertising by getting it reviewed — whether it's 
blasted or praised or whatever." We had no idea what 
would happen. So I thought, "Yeah, let's go to the 
source." I said, "I'm gonna send two issues to THE 
COMICS JOURNAL. If we can take their criticism, we 


can take anything!" So I sent two copies off to Gary 
and forgot about it, and a couple of weeks later he 
wrote back a letter saying how much he liked it, and 
in the letter he said, "We're thinking of publishing 
our own comic books; how would you guys like to go 
with us as publishers?" And we went like, "Gee whiz, 
twist my arm." [Laughter] So we added the 32 extra 
pages to the first issue that we already did — 

MARIO: That's why "BEM" is so disjointed. 

GILBERT: Right. 

MARIO: Because it was kind of like filling in the 
rest of the issue. 

DIANA: What's the division of labor like between you 
guys? You've each done separate stories but you've 
also worked together. What works best? 

GILBERT: Oh, with LOVE AND ROCKETS, I like to do my 
stuff myself. 

MARIO: LOVE AND ROCKETS is basically our comic to do 
what we want to do. Our own comic where Jaime gets 
to do what he wants to do, I'll do what I do, when- 
ever. 

GILBERT: But that doesn't mean that I won't collabo- 
rate. 

MARIO: We've had collaborations: the cover of LOVE 
AND ROCKETS #1 was kind of a collaboration between 
Gilbert and Jaime. 

DIANA: So now, Jaime and Gilbert, you're both work- 
ing on MR. X. Maria, are you involved with that at 
all? 

MARIO: Yeah, I didn't get credit, but I co-wrote. 

GILBERT: Yeah, he co-plotted. 

DIANA: Jaime, how do you feel about drawing your 
brothers' story as opposed to your own? 

JAIME: It's great because I know where Gilbert's 
coming from when he writes. I know his style, so 
whatever he writes I know exactly what to put down. 

DIANA: I understand from the LONE STAR EXPRESS inter- 
view that you have this strange method of putting to- 
gether your own strips — you jump around with the art- 
work and the writing. Is the work easier to do when 
you've got this coherent storyline from your brothers, 
or do you still jump around? 

JAIME: With my own stuff in LOVE AND ROCKETS I still 
jump around like crazy, but I've gotten more disci- 
plined as I've been going along, so MR. X is getting 
easier. I follow Gilbert's script and his breakdowns 
and I just put it down. 

GILBERT: for me, MR. X is a little hard to do right 
now because I've never worked with a full script, and 
with MR. X I have to, so there's a lot of stuff I'd 
like to add when I see the book already finished. 

There are so many things that I'd want to change, but 
I can't. So I'm getting used to that. 

DIANA: To go back to LOVE AND ROCKETS, most of the 
stories are set in the barrio and given all the His- 
panic-American culture in the book, how is it that 
that is made accessible to the comic market when that 
market is largely not Hispanic-American? Why is that 
working? 

GILBERT: We're just wonderful. [Laughter] 

JAIME: No, because we're just doing people. 

GILBERT: [The Hispanic-American culture] is just the 
background. It's a setting that's almost never used. 
When [Hispanic] characters are used, they are usually 
banditos or in a revolution or they're starving or 
something like that. We're doing people stories and 7 


using a setting that hasn't been used too much before. 
That's part of the popularity of it, I think. 

DIANA: Would you describe the work, then, as human 
drama stories? 

GILBERT: I'd like to think so. 

DIANA: Given our comic book market, what do you think 
the potential is for success of stories like that? 

GILBERT: We're never going to sell like THE X-MEN or 
anything like that, but I'd like to think that per- 
haps, well, "Heartbreak Soup" might become something 
like TINTIN — something that lasts forever. 

DIANA: What's your target audience? Who are you 
aiming at? 

GILBERT: Ourselves, first of all. 

MARIO: Yeah, we want to please ourselves first, but 
we realize that we can't be too indulgent — which is 
what's wrong with a lot of comic books... but what was 
the question again? 

DIANA: Who are you aiming at? Or, better still: In 
the past couple of months you've been doing store 
appearances and you've been to a couple of conven- 
tions; who are your fans? 

GILBERT: Regular people, so far. 

MARIO: And mostly people who don't read comics. A 
lot of people who don't read comics... and what's 
really nice about LOVE AND ROCKETS is that people 
are passing it around, and people say they re-read 
it, which is nice. 

GILBERT: That's the biggest compliment I get: when 
people say they can read "Heartbreak Soup" over and 
over and still get something out of it. That's 
really a compliment. 

DIANA: How did you get into comics? I gather you 
were all reading comics as kids. 

GILBERT: Yes, we were born with a comic book in our 
hands ! 

MARIO: Our mother collected comics in the '40s. 

GILBERT: But her mother, our grandmother, wouldn't 
let her keep them. So our mother had to hide 'em. 

She had all of 'em, I mean all the CAPTAIN MARVELS... 

JAIME: CAPTAIN MARVEL, BLACKHAWK, THE SPIRIT, all 
that stuff. 

GILBERT : She could have put these collections" to 
shame. And her mom threw them out! 

JAIME: Mom vowed that would never happen to he,r kids. 

GILBERT: She encouraged comic books because she liked 
them so much, but here's an interesting story. She 
vowed she would never do that, right? Have you ever 
heard of those Martian cards? 

DIANA: The "Mars Attack" cards? Yes. 

GILBERT: Okay. I had almost the entire collection. 

And I was a little kid but I was smart enough to know 
that I wanted to keep these, right? So, one day I 
came home from school and they were gone. I asked my 
mother where they were and she said she threw them 
out! [Laughter] And I tell that story to her now and 
I ask, "Do you know how much those Martian cards are 
worth?" and she goes, "I don't want to hear it!" And 
she knew better, though, she knew better. She knew 
what she was doing. 

DIANA: So what comics were you reading as kids? I 
know, LITTLE ARCHIE... 

MARIO: Yeah, LITTLE ARCHIE, LITTLE DOT, DENNIS THE 
MENACE, CLASSICS ILLUSTRATED... 


JAIME: Everything that came out in the early '60s... 
FAMOUS MONSTERS, early CREEPY and EERIE... 

MARIO: THE JAGUAR, lots of DCs, ADVENTURE COMICS, 
Jesse Marsh's TARZAN 

GILBERT: HERBIE, SUPERMAN, LOIS LANE... that stuff. 
The Bizarros have yet to be equaled! 

DIANA: Who were your major influences, now looking 
back? 

GILBERT: All of them. LOVE AND ROCKETS is a little 
bit of all of it. I mean, there's HOT STUFF in it, 
there's even DRAG CARTOONS — 

MARIO: DRAG CARTOONS with Alex Toth and Mel Keefer, 
people like that. 

GILBERT : We read just about everything and took it 
all in. MAD’ magazine 

MARIO: Yeah, we were always reading comics. There 
were always stacks of comics by the bed, comics when 
we were eating, when we'd go to the bathroom, every- 
where. Comics constantly. And we were drawing our 
own, too. Little fold-the-paper-in-half and draw. 
That's where we honed our chops, so to speak. 

DIANA: Do you read any new comics? 

GILBERT: Yeah, we look at them. 

MARIO: I get AMERICAN FLAGG! 



Mr. X meets Luba in the pages of his own comic. 


and just really get knocked out by all this stuff. 

GILBERT: Not to mention confused. 

DIANA: What about now? Do you guys still go to the 
new release movies? 


DIANA: You look at them, or...? 

GILBERT: We read them and look at them, but— 

MARIO: I'm more of a comics fan than these guys are. 
They're more critical about what they read, and I'm 
disappointed in a lot of stuff I read, but I read it. 

DIANA: Jaime, do you read any of the new comics? 


GILBERT: Oh sure. We see all the comic book movies. 
They're not necessarily comic book movies, but they 
could be. Things like Ghostbusters , Raiders of the 
Lost Ark, and that sort of stuff. Like comic books, 
we don't always enjoy them but we go see them. 

DIANA: What about Rock and Roll? I understand you 
were once in a band — or are you still? 


JAIME: Sure, but I don't enjoy a lot of them. [ Laugh- 
ter J We won't mention any names, but that's the 
truth. I won't lie. 

DIANA: What about some of your major influences out- 
side of comics? 

MARIO: Films, definitely. Rock and Roll. We love 
foreign films. We used to go to the movies all the 
time when we were kids and we saw everything. Great 
double bills like The Incredible Mr. Limpet and Dr. 
Strangelove. [Laughter J Those were the type of bills 
they used to have, and we'd go see movies like this 
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GILBERT: More or less. Jaime and I were in a band 
about 19... When did we start? 

JAIME: About 1980. 

GILBERT: We were in a band, kind of a joke band, 
called "The Beer Guts", which — 

MARIO: But they were good, though. . .tight, fast. 

GILBERT: The music was serious: kind of post-punk 
Rock and Roll. 

MARIO: We" were in for everything. We were in there 
in the glitter movement, we were in there in the punk 
movement — 

JAIkE: That's right, we were there. 

MARIO: I was a hippie once! 

DIANA: Listen, let me ask about the women. "Bring 
on the women!" 

JAIkE: Yay! 

MARIO: Yay, where are they? 

GILBERT: Quite a few of them around, let me tell you. 

DIANA: As male creators, how is it that you have 
achieved such insight into female characters? I 
mean, what is it that you guys are doing that no 
other male comic book writer can do? 

JAIME: We're doing people. 

GILBERT: First of all, I just love women. I think 
women are great. And I mean it, though. Some of 
these [other writers] want to like women, and they 
think they're doing good women characters, but they're 
not. I like women and I like them as people, not as 
objects, not as a different race or alien creatures 
or something like that. I really honestly like women 
so that way I'm gonna treat them with respect as 
characters in my work. 


Bring on the women! 






GILBERT, JAIME, and MARIO HERNANDEZ in Berkeley 


JAIME: I love to draw them as well, so that even makes 
it better. 

MARIO: That's the indulgent part of it. 

DIANA: Okay, I see your point, but there are differ- 
ences between men and women and you as men have been 
able to capture those differences. Are the women 
that you're doing based on people that you know 
really well? 

GILBERT : Some are women we know really well and some 
people we simply observe. A lot of it is observation, 
paying attention and getting it right. Not criticiz- 
ing a person. 

JAIME: Yeah. I guess that's the thing of it. We 
pay attention. 

GILBERT: We pay attention and we. don't criticize in 
our minds. If a woman's acting silly or something, 
we look at them but we don't criticize them. I think, 
"Well, she's doing that for a particular reason.” 

MARIO: It's the way that people react to women, too, 
the way they react to different women. It's really 
weird to see men, and other women too, react to each 
other. And if you can see that sometimes, you really 
get some strange ideas. 

GILBERT: It's close observation and respect. 

DIANA: Something came up at Petuniacon on panel: 
one gal said that some of her female friends were 
turned off by LOVE AND ROCKETS because of the size 
of Luba's breasts. 

GILBERT: Well, there are a lot of women built that 
way, y'know. Particularly in Southern California 
where I live. As a matter of fact, there is a woman 
with a figure almost identical to Luba's living down 
my street, so it isn't unrealistic. 

MARIO: I think it adds to Luba's mystique because 
she does have large breasts... 

GILBERT: I can understand the complaints, though, be- 
cause women with big busts have always been treated 
pretty rotten in the entertainment industry as well 
as in the real world. But why can't the people who 
don't like Luba's figure accept her as a character 
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with a body they don't happen to like? If people 
think she's grotesque, then hey, she's grotesque to 
these people. Fine. Nobody's perfect. I think try- 
ing to make a good, solid character in Luba is more 
of a challenge than if she was built like Jennifer 
Beals. She'd be accepted a lot quicker if she was. 

But aren't those first impressions killers, though? 

MARIO: Is this Luba from Earth 1 or Earth 2? [Laugh- 
ter ] 

GILBERT: That's right. There are two Lubas. The 
one in LOVE AND ROCKETS #1 is from Earth 2 and is not 
the same Luba from "Heartbreak Soup". Same name, 
same build, that's all. I mean, to be turned off 
because of that, I think, is a mistake. I can under- 
stand why, but I'd like to think that there's a char- 
acter there. 

MARIO: I'm really surprised that a lot of people 
haven't said that about Penny Century. 

DIANA: No! No! No! I want to be Penny Century! 

GILBERT: But you see, that's just it! 

MARIO: She's so free, y'know. The way I look at it, 

I would think a lot of women would get offended, say- 
ing, "Well look, she keeps running off with that, 
millionaire. . ." 

GILBERT: She seems, the most of all the characters, 
a male fantasy. Not necessarily Jaime's fantasy, but... 

MARIO: Yeah, that's the way I see her. 

DIANA: Is she a male fantasy, Jaime? 

JAIME: Look, she's "perfect". She's built, beautiful 
long hair. . . 

MARIO: Yeah, I guess women would be envious of her 
because she can do whatever she wants, and that's the 
way she lives. But she happens to be perfect physi- 
cally, y'know. It's just that, and being beautiful. 

DIANA: Okay, in the same vein, let's talk about sex! 

MARIO: Let's! 

DIANA: Penny, Maggie, Hopey, Izzy...tell me their 
sexual orientations. It seems pretty obvious that 
Hopey is bisexual, if not lesbian. 

JAIME: When I find out I'll let you know. 

MARIO: That's the thing. A lot of our stuff isn't 
thrown in people's faces. This is a comic that's 
gonna make you think. Look at SOMERSET HOLMES, for 
one thing. One of the female characters was a les- 
bian, and they kind of threw it in your face. You 
gotta have some kind of mystique to that, and leave 
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people guessing with a few little details. That's 
what makes comics exciting, I think. 

GILBERT: Where is it that Hopey's a lesbian? I've 
never seen that in LOVE AND ROCKETS. 

DIANA: Well, it's kind of her undying love for Maggie — 

GILBERT: Yeah, but you could have a good friend, live 
with her... 


DIANA: Yes, but as you said, Mario, there is that 
mystique, and this one is definitely sexual. C'mon, 
Jaime, you tell us. 

JAIME: Okay, I think a lot of people think Maggie and 
Hopey are lesbians. I'm not going to say they are 
and I'm not going to say they aren't. But people 
think that because they sleep together in the same 
bed and because they walk around their house in their 
underwear. So that makes them lesbians? I don't 
understand that. 


DIANA: No, but I think that there have been subtle 
hints that Hopey is at least bisexual, not necessar- 
ily lesbian. But anyway, tell me about the punk 
thing in regard to the women. 

GILBERT: That's pretty much about the people Jaime 
and I were hanging around with at the time when we 
came up with LOVE AND ROCKETS. We were observing 
them and saw them as really funny people, especially 
the young girls. They were exactly like. Maggie and 
Hopey, more or less. They were really nice and real- 
ly funny and energetic and they were always running 
around, they did what they wanted to, they lived 
where they wanted to... it was just really great. 

JAIME: This whole punk thing opened our eyes to a 
lot of things. 


GILBERT: More on a personal level than a political 
one. 
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DIANA: What are your future plans for LOVE AND 
RXKETS? 

GILBERT: Well, I'd like to continue "Heartbreak Soup" 
for the next 3000 years, but I want to continue ex- 
perimenting with different things because I don't 
want to get into a rut. So in the future, probably 
issue #11, Mario and I are going to collaborate on a 
lengthy experimental story, and if [the fans] don't 
like it... well, it's one issue. C'mon, you're going 
to get "Mechanics" and "Heartbreak Soup" in the 
next issue, right? 

MARIO: Yeah, I figure that if you become too com- 
placent. . . 

GILBERT: Yeah. With something like "Heartbreak Soup" 
I could become very complacent and could coast off it 
for the next ten years — and I'm not going to do that. 



DIANA: What about Maggie and Hopey? Jaime, you’ve 
got a couple of changes in store for Maggie, I under- 
stand. 

JAIME: Oh yeah. In' upcoming issues, Maggie goes into 
a really deep depression and eats herself silly. 

MARIO: She puts on a lot of weight. 

JAIME: The foodyear blimp! 

DIANA: What's that going to do to her sense of self? 

GILBERT: I think it's gonna bug the fans more, I'll 
tell you. [Laughter] 

MARIO: Yeah, Jaime's gonna give the fans what they 
need, not what they want. 

JAIME: I want to be fair to myself and to the fans 
and to people in general. I'm not gonna keep every- 
thing "perfect" for my sake, or for their sake, or 


Maggie goes through changes in LOVE AND ROCKETS #8. 
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for anybody's sake. If I want one of my characters 
to be a certain type and I think, "Yeah, they'll be 
this way because I like that type of person," I'll 
think about it and I'll say, "No, too perfect." 

That makes it even more realistic, whether I like it 
or not. 

MARIO: Because life doesn't travel in set patterns, 
really. Y'know, something comes out of the blue, 
just out of left field, and you think, "My gosh, why 
did this happen?" And it's disturbing to people be- 
cause it's disturbing when it happens to them and 
their life all of a sudden changes. 

JAIME: I was criticized for a thing that happened in 
LOVE AND ROCKETS #4, "One Hundred Rooms", where 
Maggie "sorta" gets raped by that guy Casey and then 
she ends up saying she liked it. 

MARIO: How do you sorta get raped? See, I saw it as 
just a weird thing that happened. A weird situation — 
not as black or white. 

JAIME: Well, what I was trying to do with that was... 
The intro page says, "This is Maggie, she's a 'per- 
fect' comic book character..." I did that because 
that was my review of my own work. The whole thing 
was sarcastic as hell. And I was just saying, "C'mon, 
isn't it wonderful that she's little, she's got this 
nice little butt, she's a teenager even, my God, and 
she's a mechanic ! How 'perfect' can you get?" 

GILBERT: He's making fun of those "perfect" Marvel 
characters. 

JAIME: Perfect in their imperfections. 

GILBERT: Yeah, they have these "perfect" problems. 

JAIME: And then the thing about her having enjoyed 
sleeping with Casey was because she's not the perfect 
liberated woman. That's what I was trying to say: 
that she likes going to bed with guys, instead of 
like she's so liberated that "No* don't you touch me" 
— and I guess some people just didn't get it. ' I 
didn't bring it out as well. 

GILBERT: Well, I think what people had difficulty 
with is that Casey starts apologising like he raped 
her. I mean, obviously he didn't. He looked at her 
and she looked at him and they did it, right? But 
you have him apologising like he raped her. That's 
what kind of threw people off. 




JAIME: And also because I left so little space for 
that scene. As usual I was jumping from page to page, 
so I only had so many panels to stick that scene in 
there. I didn't have enough room to explain what 
really went on. So that was my fault. I take full 
responsibility. 

DIANA: So basically, though, what you're saying is 
that you want to give your characters real problems. 

JAIME: Whether I like them or not. 

DIANA: Okay, just one last question for the three of 
you. Do you want to be doing comics forever, or are 
there other things that you want to do? 

JAIME: Right now, LOVE AND ROCKETS is exactly what I 
want to do, and my "Mechanics" series is exactly what 
I want to do right now. Later, if I feel different, 
I'll do something else. 

GILBERT: Yeah, I'd like to do different things. But 
right now I'm gonna do LOVE AND ROCKETS, and if things 
change, hopefully I'll change with them. 

MARIO: But for me, I think of doing a lot of other 
things — animation, movies, things you can do with 
your art too. Sculpture. I wanna have sculptured 
covers. Y'know, really kind of experiment with some 
stuff and maybe wake up some people out there in 
the U.S.A. I mean, I sit around and think, "Are we 
the only people in the world who are doing this — 
outside of Erance or maybe a few people on the east 
coast or something?" Y'know, "Why us?" And then 
I think, "Why not us?" Let's kick ass! 
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AMAZING HEROES 



Amazing Heroes is a twice-monthly 
magazine for super-hero fans. Regular 
features include previews of upcoming 
projects (often with exclusive art 
reproductions), hero histories of 
favorite characters, coming comics 
checklist, the Star Wars strip, and 
news and reviews columns. 

AMAZING HEROES #43 

Hero History of Marvel's Warlock; 
double-size conclusion to Dwight 
Decker's "Skyborne"; Warlock cover 
by Willie Blyberg. $2.50 

AMAZING HEROES #44 

Alien Legion previewed with cover by 
Cirocco and Austin; SF author Harlan 
Ellison talks about his Daredevil story; 
Ka-Zar history; more! $2.50 

AMAZING HEROES #45 

Ed Hannigan interview, with terrific 
full-color Hannigan/Janson cover! 
Also: Evangeline previewed. S 2.50 

AMAZING HEROES #46 

Power Pack previewed, with Brigman 
cover. Also: The Index to the Legion 
of Super-Heroes, and DCs hard- 
cover/softcover plan for Teen Titans 
explained! $ 2.50 

AMAZING HEROES #47 

Jack Kirby's new New Cods stories 
previewed, with Kirby cover. Also, 
Son of Satan history, more. $2.50 

AMAZING HEROES #46 

Preview of Vortex's Mr. X; an index to 
DC's crazy Bizarros; and a long 
retrospective of The Micronauts. 
Cover by Jaime Hernandez. $2.50 


AMAZING HEROES #49 

Dalgoda previewed. Also, wedded 
super-heroes, and The Torch Meets 
Captain Marvel in Brazil. $2.50 

BEST OF AMAZING 
HEROES #7 

With John Byrne on the FF, . Frank 
Miller on Daredevil, Moench & 
Sienkiewicz on Moon Knight, hero 
histories, more. New Teen Titans 
cover by George Perez. $4.50 

[Subscriptions available: See coupon] 


THE COMICS JOURNAL 


The Comics Journal is the premier 
magazine on comics in America. 
Edited by Cary Croth, it combines 
news, reviews, articles, and interviews 
in a hard-hitting style that makes it a 
consistent center of controversy. 

THE COMICS JOURNAL #67 

Heidi MacDonald on the silliness of 
comic book fights; humorous cover 
by Don Rosa; interviews with Phil Yeh 
and George Metzger; a background 
artist writes; more. $3.00 

THE COMICS JOURNAL #68 

Special issue on the ''Ratings'' debate 
includes two panels, a letters section, 
and an editorial on the subject! Also, 
reviews, of Killraven and more. $3.00 



THE COMICS JOURNAL #89 

Special Will Eisner issue features: an 
interview with Eisner; Eisner inter- 
viewing Claremont, Pini, and Miller; a 
feature on Eisner in France; and a new 
Spirit cover by Eisner himself! $3.00 

THE COMICS JOURNAL #90 

Al Williamson feature interview, with 
lovely Williamson cover colored by 
Kenneth Smith. $3.00 

[Subscriptions available: See coupon] 


DON ROSA’S COMICS 

l AND STORIES] 


Part Barks, part Kurtzman/Elder, Don 
Rosa's Comics and Stories is a 

throwback to the good old days of 
comics: novel- length stories, off-the- 
wall humor, and adventure ! 

DON ROSA’S COMICS AND 
STORIES #7 

"Sub-Zero'': Lancelot Pertwillaby and 
his faithful companion Feather Fluff go 
to the North Pole in search of a Nazi 
submarine! $3.50 

DON ROSA’S COMICS AND 
STORIES #2 

"Vortex": A black hole threatens to 
engulf the world, and only Lancelot 
Pertwillaby can stop it— but first, he 
goes to the center of the Earth! $3.50 


LOVE AND ROCKETS 


Los Brothers Hernandez’ Love and 
Rockets, easily the most acclaimed 
comic book of 1983, displays an 
engrossing mix of humor, contem- 
porary realism, funky science fiction, 
and brilliant characterization. 

LOVE AND ROCKETS #7 

"BEM," by 'Beil, a 40-page SF spoof; 
"Mechan-X" and ^Locas Tambien," 
Jaime's first Maggie-and-Hopey 
stories; "Penny Century, You're 
Fired!" by Jaime; "Music for 
Monsters" by 'Bert; cover by Jaime, 
back cover by ' Bert. $3.50 

LOVE AND ROCKETS #2 

This issue headlines Jaime's 40-page 
"Mechanics" novel, featuring Mag- 
gie, Hopey, Penny Century, and Rena 
Titanon. Also, Errata Stigmata in 
"Radio Zero." $3.50 

LOVE AND ROCKETS #3 

The premiere of "Sopa de Gran 
Pena" by 'Bert; "Maggie vs. 
Maniakk," with Maggie as a super- 
heroine; "Toyo's Request," starring 
Rena Titanon. $3.50 

LOVE AND ROCKETS #4 

"100 Rooms," a Maggie and Hopey 
story, is the lead this time; "Sopa de 
Gran Pena" concludes; "Out o' 
Space" introduces Rocky and Fumble 
the Robot. $3.50 

LOVE AND ROCKETS #5 

Six more stories, including the beginn- 
ing of a second "Sopa" (titled "Act of 
Contrition"), an Errata Stigmata story, 
a Hopey solo story, and Penny Cen- 
tury in "T42." $2.50 



LOVE AND ROCKETS #6 

The continuation of "Sopa," of a new 
''Mechanics'' serial begins, a Penny 
Century tale, and a "Heartbreak Soup 
Theater" story. $2.50 

LOVE AND ROCKETS #7 

Chapter Three of "Act of Contrition," 
Chapter Two of the new "Mechan- 
ics" story featuring Maggie, Hopey, 
Penny, and Race, and more. Robot 
cover by Jaime. $2.50 

[Subscriptions available: See coupon] 


NEMO 


Edited by Rick Marschall, NEMO: The 
Classic Comics Library delves into 
the past of comics with historical 
articles, exclusive interviews, and port- 
folios of rare work. Each issue is at least 
68 pages, with color covers. 

NEMO #7; Sold Out 
NEMO #2 

Never before revealed! The true 
origin of Superman reprinted, and an 
exclusive Siegel-and-Shuster inter- 
view! Also: the conclusion of the Terry 
episode, more. $3.50 

NEMO #3; Sold Out 
NEMO #4 

Special adventure issue, headlined by 
Flash Gordon as written by Harvey 
Kurtzman and pencilled by Frank 
Frazetta! Also: Warren Tufts's Lance 
(introduced by former assistant Alex 
Toth), George Storm, more. $3.50 

NEMO #5 

An interview with Mort Walker; the 
complete run of The Explorigator ; the 
classic Bungle Family ; and "Penman 
of the Past" Franklin Booth. Spectac- 
ular full-color cov^r! $3.50 





NEMO #6 

Rare interview with Mickey Mouse 
artist Floyd Gottfredson; long Alley 
Oop sequence; S.J. Perelman's forgot- 
ten cartoons; more! $ 3.50 


#2: THE EYES THAT BURNED 

Still searching for Jeremiahs relatives, 
Jeremiah and Kurdy cross the deadly 
Forbidden Zone, where they tangle 
with mutants, sorcerors, and 
renegade Indians! $5.95 



NEMO #7 

Special Carl Barks issue, including full- 
color reproductions of never-before- 
seen Barks art! Also: Gottfredson 
meets Barks, Penman of the Past Zim, 
and Smilin ' Jack! $4.00 

[Subscriptions available: See coupon] 


More exciting than any fiction! A 
book-length exploration of a little- 
known period in American history. 

LOS TEJANOS 

Written and drawn by Jaxon, Los 
Tejanos counts the life of Texan free- 
dom fighter Juan Seguin. Scrupulously 
documented, lushly drawn, deeply in- 
volving, this 1 36-page graphic novel 
tells the tale of a noble man torn be- 
tween two cultures and the terrible 
price he paid. With documents and 
photographs. A book to treasure. $8.00 
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GIL KANE’S SAVAGE 


WORD BALLOONS 


A classic of American comics revived 
and reprinted in a deluxe new edition! 


The precursor to the infamous Comics 
Journal/ Still available! 


GIL KANE’S SAVAGE! 

Written and drawn by Gil Kane at the 
peak of his form, this novel-length 
secret agent saga is one of the most 
brutally exciting comics ever pub- 
lished. Includes a new cover by Kane, 
and background material. $3.00 


WORD BALLOONS #1 

Martin Pasko interviews Neal Adams, 
speeches by Denny O'Neil, Archie 
Goodwin, and Jim Steranko, a cover 
by Jeff Jones, underground reviews, a 
portfolio, and more. Handsomely 
printed on whitepaper. $3.50 



Superbly printed in full process color , 
The Survivors! albums feature the 
post-holocaust SF/fantasy/westem 
tales of Belgian comics great Hermann! 

#1: TALONS OF BLOOD 

Jeremiah's village has been destroyed 
by the evil lord Fat-Eye, and the only 
person he has to help him is the street- 
wise punk Kurdy! $5.95 


Two handsome volumes that tell you 
all you ever wanted to know about 
The X-Men through long interviews! 

X-MEN COMPANIONS 

Interviews with Chris Claremont, John 
Byrne, Dave Cockrum, Len Wein, 
Terry Austin, Louise Jones, and Roy 
Thomas. Covers by Mike Golden, Gil 
Kane, and Fred Hembeck! $11.00 
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The first four-color title to be published by 
Fantagraphics, DALGODA is the story of an extra- 
terrestrial canine who comes to Earth in an effort 
to enlist aid in saving his home planet Canida from 
an alien invasion. Jan Strnad, the book's writer, 
is a longtime comics fan turned professional , who 
has worked for both Marvel and DC — most recently he 
collaborated with Gil Kane on DC's SWORD OF THE ATOM 
mini-series. His work has also been published in 
HEAVY METAL and various underground comix, usually 
illustrated by acclaimed artist Richard Corben. Jan 
is also an outspoken critic of the comics medium, as 
the following interview will attest. 

Strnad was interviewed by Fantagraphics publisher 
Gary Groth in June of this year. Before the tape 
started rolling, Groth and Strnad exchanged banter 
about Matt Denn's review of DALGODA HI in THE TELE- 
GRAPH WIRE and Don Thompson's reviews in THE COMICS 
BUYER'S GUIDE. The conversation proceeds from that 
point. 


JAN: I have a few rules for reviewers, some of which 
would be pertinent to the Matt Denn review. One rule 
of mine is to read the material before writing the 
review. I noticed Denn got only three pages into 
ATLANTIS and halfway through DALGODA before render- 
ing his judgements. I feel that when a reviewer 
does that, he's not paying his dues. If you are go- 
ing to review something, you are obligated to read 
it. It may be redeemed in the last sentence on the 
last page, you never know. But that's one rule. 

And another one is: Never review the work of friends. 

I think now I would say: Never review the work of 
enemies either. [Laughter] You're obviously biased 
against people you hate, as Denn definitely was. And 
the third rule is: Don't make up quotes. If some- 
thing is poorly written, you should be able to quote 
it and to show people that it's poorly written with- 17 


out having to make something up. Now, all in all, I 
would say Matt Denn's was the most incompetent review 
I've ever read. And I've read quite a few. I can't 
imagine why the editor of the publication would allow 
someone like that to be writing reviews. I think 
there is an editorial responsibility to weed out the 
incompetents. 

GARY: I think it was an act of editorial desperation. 

JAN: Well, I just don't agree with the theory that 
any review is better than none. I think it's better 
to not guide the public at all than to misguide them. 
But let's see — Don Thompson. Don is another case, 
very interesting. I always look forward to his re- 
views. 

GARY: In what way, exactly? 

JAN: Well, he represents a segment of the comic- 
reading population that we tend to forget is there. 
And for that reason alone I think there is value in 
Don's comments, so I always look at them very care- 
fully and I consider them. Even though I rarely 
agree with them 

Now, Don's complaint was that the appearance of 
the segment of Earth society that we showed in the 
first issue of DALGODA was anachronistic. He didn't 
accept my explanation about that and felt that it 
should have looked futuristic. But as I have thought 
on that, I just think of more and more things that 
don't really change that much, that I would expect 
to see in a future world, and one of the things that 
Don mentions is eyeglasses. I expect eyeglasses are 
going to be with us for a good long while. Already, 
at this point in time, we have hard contact lenses, 
soft contact lenses, 24-hour-a-day contact lenses, 
we have a surgical procedure where they use a laser 
to score the cornea of the eye to correct the per- 
son's vision, and yet, look at all the people who 
wear glasses for one reason or another. For some of 
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them, their vision simply can't be corrected by con- 
tact lenses. And there are a lot of people who just 
don't want to mess with contacts and who can't afford 
costly eye surgery. I think that's going to continue 
to be the case, especially in a world like Dalgoda's 
where the fruits of technology are not equally avail- 
able to everybody. And the point that I made in the 
first issue, that perhaps I should have made more 
strongly, is that even though the technology does 
exist, it isn't available to everybody, and a lot of 
people are living in an anachronistic society; in 
future issues I'm going to go into this in a little 
bit more depth. Not much, because it's not the sort 
of thing that really interests me, explaining the 
world. It's less interesting to me than exploring 
the characters. I do get into this a little more 
thoroughly in issue #4, where Posey Ravencraft leaves 
high-tech society and is busted back to "Low-Tech, 
Level One" society, and of course he takes it very 
poorly. 

GARY: Referring back to Don's criticism, there's a 
sense in which fans demand a kind of factitious con- 
sistency without seeing the contradiction in not de- 
manding that same kind of consistency in psychologi- 
cal or emotional requirements. 

JAN: What do you mean? Expand on this for me. 

GARY: Well, the kind of consistency Don was talking 
about is something that I'm largely impervious to. 

It didn't even occur to me, as I was editing the 
book, that things ought to look drastically or radi- 
cally different. I am much more concerned with how 
characters are acting and reacting, the emotional 
truthfulness of the characters rather than the kind 
of scenery by which they're surrounded. Although, 
obviously, you have to have a well-lived-in and con- 
sistent world. It seems to me that fans put up with 
an awful lot of absurd emotional baggage in comic 
books that they accept on its face, while demanding 
all kinds of... sort of superrogatory — 

JAN: Well, I think that what we have is a case in 
point where Don's observation has some value, be- 
cause I think it's something that I need to think 
about more in creating the world and new technology 
and so forth — the visual aspect of it that I tend 
to just leave absolutely to the artist. If I say, 
"They hop in a car and drive off," I don't really 
care if it's a car with wheels or a hovercraft or a 
big bubble — whatever the artist wants to imagine. 

GARY: I think this means your priorities are dif- 
ferent. 

JAN: Yeah, absolutely. But on the other hand, I 


probably should be more aware of that sort of thing. 

I think it would help make the world more concrete 
in my mind and probably result in a better work. So 
I am thinking about that, but I think that there are 
other things in DALGODA that Don missed apparently, 
or did not comment on that he should have talked 
about, rather than spending so much time criticizing 
the background elements. 

GARY: Would you like to enumerate these? 

JAN: Yeah, well, the humor for example, whether DAL- 
GODA is humorous or not. Did the humor work or did 
it fall flat? I think this is the kind of insight 
he should share with his readers. That is, it's more 
important to their enjoyment of the work than whether 
or not a certain character wears a necktie. . .which, 
by the way, is something I can see people still doing 
200 years from now. We are still wearing pants, for 
example, which the Kurds invented around the middle 
of the 16th century. They aren't as baggy as they 
used to be, but the modern Kurds still wear those 
baggy pants. 

GARY: It's been my observation that fans become far 
more outraged when their superhero's costume is (Dis- 
colored than by something — 

JAN: Yeah, it's so obvious. This is the way our 
society is. We fasten on the most obvious and visual 
aspects of just about everything rather than looking 
at the more subtle, interior side of things. 

GARY: Let me ask you a loaded question then. Do you 
think that comics elicit a kind of ghettoized res- 
ponse simply because of the standard of material that 
they've traditionally published? 

JAN: Well, you have to be wary of the audience for 
any medium that is attracted by material of such a 
low standard as that which pervades the comic book 
industry right now. Marvel is number one. They sell 
more books than anybody, they're the biggest company 
and the most popular company, but they don't put out 
the best work. Now, the question arises inevitably: 
If they don't put out the best work, why are they 
the biggest and most successful? It's the same thing 
that makes television so awful: that the best work, 
unfortunately, does not appeal to the most people. 

GARY: How- would you respond to the argument that it's 
only sour grapes that's prompting your remarks about 
Marvel? 

JAN: That's probably true. If my book was number 
one and outsold Marvel, then obviously the percep- 
tion and intelligence of the audience would be raised 
significantly in my eyes. But look — when you go for 
the biggest possible audience, you dilute the expe- 
rience for everyone. How little entertainment can a 
company provide and still get people to watch the TV 
show or buy the comic book? In the case of tele- 
vision, it doesn't matter if people are a little bit 
entertained or a lot entertained as long as they're 
sitting there watching the show and seeing the com- 
mercials. With Marvel, it doesn't matter if fans 
like the books they're buying or not. A lot of peo- 
ple buy Marvel comics that they don't even like, 
books they stopped liking 10 issues ago or never 
really cared for, but they buy it for their collec- 
tion or hoping it'll get good again or because 
they're brainwashed. . .it makes no difference to 
Marvel why. THE SECRET WARS is the top-selling 
comic book in America. Why? Because it's the best? 
Or because people think it's "significant", going to 
be a collector's item — with half a million copies in 
print! 

I'm just hoping that there are enough people out 
there who share our particular sensibility and will 


think that DALGODA is entertaining enough to pay a 
higher price for it. They have to want it more than 
many people want a Marvel book. You have to want a 
Marvel book 600 worth and readers get very irate when 
the price threatens to go to .750. They write in and 
say, "I've bought every issue and really love it but 
I'm not going to pay 150 more for it." That's a very 
low level of loyalty and supports what I said about 
a low level of entertainment. 

GARY: How would you describe what you'd like the 
average reader of DALGODA to be? Do you have any 
kind of profile in your own mind as to what kind of 
reader you think will be attracted to the book? 

JAN: [Laughter] I don't know. I really don't have 
any idea of the typical person who would enjoy DAL- 
GODA. All I can tell you is this: what I am looking 
for are people who enjoy a good story and good art- 
work and good production and are willing to pay the 
premium price DALGODA and the other alternative 
comics are forced to charge. A DALGODA reader has 
to care more than the average comics fan, but I 
don't want a religious cult following me. I don't 
want an ELFQUEST-type audience that is going to put 
me or Dennis [Fujitake] or Dalgoda on some higher 
spiritual plane. It would terrify me to be as dei- 
fied as the Pinis are. 



Dal and Posey in hiding 


GARY: I've been trying for years to figure out a way 
to do both. 


GARY: Well. If we want to end on an optimistic note, 
should I ask how you feel about the future of inde- 
pendent comic book publishing or not? Maybe not. 

JAN: I don't think so. You know, the deck is so 
stacked against the independents that it's hard to 
be optimistic about it. The more I know about it, 
the less optimistic I can be. 

GARY: Well, let me ask you a self-serving question, 
and that is, why didn't you take DALGODA to, say, 
Marvel or DC? Was your decision based upon, well, 
for lack of a better term, ideological or philoso- 
phical reasons? Or did the two of us just happen to 
connect at the same time? 

JAN: It was the time at the convention when I saw 
you walk across the waters of the swimming pool. I 
realized that here was a messianic figure that I 
would follow into whatever horizon he led me. 

GARY: And you thought that if I could do that, I 
might have a marginal chance of selling DALGODA? 

\ 

JAN: Yes, right. Practical reasons, but also, it 
was because you put Dennis and me together on the 
project and I felt a certain loyalty to you for that. 
And the deal was good. It's a character that I 
really would not want to sell to a company. I like 
the fact that I share ownership of the character with 
Dennis and that Dennis and I will be the first reci- 
pients of whatever wealth DALGODA may generate. I 
think that showed a good sense of priority on the 
part of the publisher. 

GARY: I've always questioned that myself, but... 

JAN: [Laughter] But, it's a project I take more per- 
sonally than I can take any project I would do for 
Marvel or DC, even though I get a fair-enough deal 
from DC. I have to say that they pay well, and I 
share eventually, to some extent, in virtually every- 
thing that happens with the characters I create for 
them. But I feel a little closer to DALGODA, for 
some reason, so that I would hate to sell him to a 
corporation. It would be like selling my dog to 
an experimental lab. 

GARY: Well, we haven't ended on an upbeat note yet. 

JAN: Was this supposed to sell books? Or to alienate 
most readers? 


JAN: I see. 

GARY: Well, is there anything particularly encour- 
aging you can say about independent publishers and 
the direct-sales market and the readers and so forth? 
[Pause] We will note that there is a long pause. 

JAN: Yes. A long pause. Let's see. Something en- 
couraging. Gosh, I don't know. I think that one 
encouraging thing is that we're finding out just how 
few people it takes to support a comic book. The 
minimum number is much lower than people ever thought 
it could be. They used to say, If it doesn't sell 
over a million copies, they weren't interested. Then 
it was half a million. Now it's around a hundred 
thousand for a mainstream book. With bold new at- 
tempts by the independents, we're ever-lowering that 
number to levels that would have boggled people's 
minds only a few years ago. 

GARY: Yes, it astonishes even me. Well, that cer- 
tainly is encouraging. We're lowering the comics 
readership month by month. 

JAN: If we can just find one guy who'll pay $60,000 
for a copy of DALGODA... 


Dalgoda bites 
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DALGODA 's artist, Dennis Fujitake, was born and raised and cur- 
rently resides in Honolulu, Hawaii — the lucky dog! Though DALGODA 
is his first sustained effort at a regular comics series, Dennis was 
a frequent contributor to several prominent' comics fanzines of the 
late '60s and early '70s. Nonetheless, Dennis has entered the field 
from a career largely outside comics and continues to support him- 
self as a commercial artist, drawing advertisements and freelance 
t-shirt designs as well as working as a graphic artist at a Honolulu 
television station. He was interviewed for THE TELEGRAPH WIRE by 
Fantagraphics publisher Gary Groth. 



GARY GROTH: Let me ask you about the creative genesis 
of DALGODA, how you and Jan [Strnad] got to the point 
where you had a dog character. 

DENNIS FUJITAKE: Well, I came up with the basic con- 
cept of a sub-space ship. I had more of a military 
story in mind. Something like the Silent Service 
series on television, where they focused a lot on 
submarines. 

GARY: Is this on the local TV out there [in Honolulu]? 

DENNIS: It was an old black-and-white documentary 
series about the submarines in the Pacific and tine 
Atlantic and how, basically, they fought the war. 

I always was fascinated by it, it's like a whole 
different environment, and I thought what I'd do was 
apply that to outer space, and create an adventure 
series based on that concept. 

GARY: Give it a futuristic setting. 

DENNIS: Yeah. With sub-space being, like, under the 
ocean, and normal space being above the ocean. 

GARY: Right. 

DENNIS: And I sent all the technical details that I'd 
worked out to Jan, and Jan went ahead and created an 
entirely different aspect to it. He created the dog 
character and everything. 

GARY: Now, when you say he created the dog character, 
you mean he gave you the idea for it, and then you 
drew up character sketches? 

DENNIS: That's right. He suggested that the char- 
acter look like a dog. It was a humanoid alien, but 
it had dog-like characteristics and features. And 
it was my job to do some character sketches. I turned 
that over to Jan, and he put together the first story. 

GARY: Since that was something of a radical change 
from what you'd originally envisioned, did Jan have 
to sell you on the idea of a dog character? 

DENNIS: Not really. I always liked what Jan wrote, 
and I was a little disappointed that we couldn't 21 


immediately go into the military angle that I had 
hoped for. But Jan is saving that for later. What 
he wants to do is establish a character that people 
can identify with first of all, and then gradually 
use the sub-space feature as a sub-plot or just a 
side-aspect of it. 

GARY: You've drawn comic strips before. I happen to 
know of a number that you've done that haven't been 
published, and I know of a couple that have been pub- 
lished. But this is the first regular series that 
you've done. Since you'd not done comics regularly, 
are you finding the schedule to be particularly 
tough? How do you approach an average workday, work- 
ing on the comic? 

DENNIS: Well, yeah, it is tough, because I hold down 
a part-time job, as you know. And trying to get that 
out of the way, and then come home at the half-day 
mark, and trying to work on DALGODA is not an easy 
thing to do. As far as how I handle the workload, I 
generally do pretty much what [Richard] Corben does; 
he breaks the pages down on sheets of typing paper 
and I do that on a little scratchpad, I do little 
thumbnail sketches of how the panels should be broken 
down. From that I do my finished 'pencils, which I 
Xerox off and send to Jan, and he in turn writes the 
script and the copy for it, sends it off to you, 
which you typeset, and then you ship the whole load 
back to me, and I do the finished inking, while 
placing the type at the same time. 

GARY: Now you and Jan have begun, with the second 
issue, working in a kind of refined Marvel style, 
where Jan types up a very complete outline — it's 
more than an outline, really, because it actually 
contains dialogue — and then you take it from there, 
and that gives you the opportunity to have more input 
into the pacing and the visual storytelling. Do you 
find that to be the best working arrangement? 

DENNIS: Yeah, I like it. It frees me up. In the 
first issue, Jan wrote a very tight breakdown and 
script ahead of time, and I had to follow that as 


tightly as possible, making just a few changes here 
and there. I had no objections to that. Actually 
it saved a lot of time, what with Jan doing all the 
breakdowns. The way he does it now, he gives me a 
very detailed outline, and I have the problem of 
trying to figure out how to break up the pages. 

GARY: You've written your own stories. Is Jan the 
only writer, aside from yourself, obviously, that 
you've worked with? 

DENNIS: No, I've done a couple of other stories for 
a couple of other people, but I think I enjoy working 
with Jan the best. I enjoy what he writes, I find 
myself laughing at the fun parts of the dialogue, and 
that's unusual. 

GARY: Well, now, as I said, you've written your own 
material, but I assume that you think your greatest 
strength is as an artist, not as a writer. 

DENNIS: Exactly. As you told me, you didn't like my 
own scripts. 

GARY: [Laughter] Yeah, that's right. Let me try to 
give the readers a little insight into your person- 
ality and inclinations and so forth. I know in terms 
of influences that you like Ditko and Moebius from 
comics. Just briefly, I assume that you grew up 
reading comics about the same time I did, and that 
would be with Marvel in the '60s. Is that correct? 

DENNIS: Exactly. I think I started around issue 13 
of SPIDER-MAN. Thirteen or 14. 

GARY: And then I assume you grew up reading through 
the Golden Age of Marvel, as it was. How did your 
interest in comics change in the '70s, if it did, 
after Marvel went through that incredible creative 
period? Did you retain as avid an interest in comics? 

DENNIS: It began to switch. I no longer had my hero 
Ditko to look at, except in Charlton books. He was 
being eased out of Marvel. And so I started to look 
for other artists I appreciated, people like Alex 
Toth and Joe Kubert. And then Moebius showed- up, and 
•he really blew me away. So, I guess I began to look 
to the alternate press for my inspiration and new 
ideas. 



forward to seeing another SPIDER-MAN, every month. 

GARY: Now, I think one of your greatest strengths as 
an artist, and I think I've probably told you this 
before, is your sense of humor, and your ability to 
put that humor into the work. Has that always been 
a part of your art? Or is that something that's 
evolved over the years, do you think? 

DENNIS: I guess that it's evolved, as you put it. I 
enjoy watching television, which is a bad distraction 
for an artist, but I especially like good sitcoms. 

So, things like M*A*S*H * . . . 

GARY: Mary Tyler Moore. 

DENNIS: Mary Tyler Moore, The Bob Newhart Show, that 
sort of thing, Barney Miller, where they combine 
humor and drama, giving you the comedy relief from 
a lot of drama. Something like Hill street Blues is 
a good example. 


GARY: What was it about Ditto's work that you loved 
so much? 

DENNIS: Well, Ditko was an excellent storyteller, and 
on top of that, he had an interesting grasp of anat- 
omy. His anatomy was very accurate, I thought. And 
I pretty much learned my anatomy from the way he drew 
his people. I did a lot of research on my own, and 
I found that a lot of his stuff was accurate, and I 
enjoyed reading it. He captured my imagination. I 
grew up with Peter Parker. And I kind of wished that 
I was Spider-Man. Whenever Peter Parker was down, I 
was down; whenever he was up, I was up. And I looked 
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GARY: You live in Honolulu, which means that not only 
are you not in New York, you're not in the continen- 
tal United States. You obviously never had a really 
driving ambition to be a comic book artist. Is that 
accurate? 

DENNIS: Wrong. 

GARY: [Laughs] Okay. 

DENNIS: About the time that Ditko left .SPIDER-MAN, I 
wanted to take over SPIDER-MAN. I was woefully in- 
adequate to the task, but at that time, I didn't know 
how bad I was. And I had this idea that I could go 
on carrying SPIDER-MAN the way Ditko had done — 
keep the essence, the flavor of the original. 

And I was strongly disappointed when Johnny 
Romita took over, because, you know, he was not 
Ditko, and no one has done justice to SPIDER-MAN 
and DOCTOR STRANGE since. 

GARY: Well, when I said I had the impression you 
didn't have a driving ambition to be a comics 
artist, I would assume if you had, you would 
have gone to New York and tried to ingratiate 
yourself into one of the companies, but you al- 
most adamantly refused to do that. 

DENNIS: At the time that I wanted to take over 
SPIDER-MAN, I was just out of high school going 
into college, and it was impractical for me even 
to consider looking for a full-time job as an 
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artist. And I saw the deterioration that had been 
going on in mainstream comics. I gradually became 
disenchanted with what they were doing, and all of a 
sudden I realized that it was no longer important for 
me to become a "professional" comic book artist with 
one of the main companies. I began to feel that I 
should do it on my own somehow. You know, as you 
see in the alternate press nowadays. 


DENNIS: Well, I got carried away drawing her as a 
good-looking woman. 

GARY: You always do. 

DENNIS: Jan did not have that in mind. He wanted 
kind of a beefy, tough-looking, tough-minded broad, 
and I had to change my drawings, because I enjoy 
drawing nice-looking females, and this was the first 
female character that Jan had given me. I got a 
little carried away, so Jan suggested that we toughen 
her up a little bit, and I did that. 

GARY: One thing I've noticed is you're always very 
open to suggestions, in terms of if you have some- 
thing down on paper, and Jan suggests something else, 
you certainly aren't riveted to your original posi- 
tion. 

DENNIS: Well, as I pointed out before, Jan has the 
basic plot in mind, and he knows where he wants to 
take it. Unless it's a severe change of direction 
away from what I think the story should be telling, 
or inconsistencies with some of the technical details, 
then I'll insist that he do something to get back on 
track. But otherwise, I pretty much enjoy what he 
writes, and I find little argument with it. 

GARY: To end the interview, I'm trying to think of 
some way that you can praise your publisher, but that 
might be pushing things a bit. 

DENNIS: My big praise will come when I get my first 
royalty check. 


GARY: About DALGODA, how much input do you have, in 
terms of adding things to the script, or in the gen- 
eral direction of the book, or areas of concern that 
lie outside the actual drawing of the book? 

DENNIS: Well, basically Jan has most of the story 
planned out in his head. The way I usually influence 
him is, when, for example, I do character sketches, 
or some sketches of ideas that he has, my drawings 
influence him; just by looking at the drawing of the 
character, how the character might behave, maybe 
he'll get some funny ideas from it. The only other 
changes that I might enforce on my part will be tech- 
nical ones that I feel are not in keeping with the 
original details that I outlined to him., 

GARY: Now, I know that you'll occasionally add little 
bits that Jan will pick up on. For example, in the 
second issue, toward the end, when Posey and Gunner, 
take Dal to the "float room", Posey grabs her by the 
ass, and I think that's something that you added, 
which was very funny, and that Jan played up real 
well. So you — 

DENNIS: I thought Jan had missed a bit there. I saw 
Gunner as being a very agressive woman who wasn't 
afraid of sex, and I could see that it would kind of 
be an interesting play between Dalgoda and herself, 
her curiosity as to what he was like, and I guess I 
thought it was a natural thing to have happen. 

GARY: And Gunner went through an evolution. I think 
she was a bit more svelte in the original character 
sketches, and you fattened her up a little, gave her 
a little heft. 

DENNIS: The original character. . .well, in the origi- 
nal character sketches, Gunner was a guy. 

GARY: Well, no, I didn't mean the original concep- 
tion, but when you and Jan determined that she was a 
woman, I think that she was on the thinner side, and 
then you and Jan decided that it was a bit too much 
of a stereotype — women in comics always being per- 
fectly proportioned and all — and you gave her a 
little more heft. Is that my — 


GARY: You know, you're very single-minded about this, 
Dennis. I think you said that same thing in that 
AMAZING HEROES piece. I think that there's a certain 
lack of faith that you might get a royalty check from 
me. 

DENNIS: Well, Gary, people are suing you for close 
to $5 million. I want to get my share before they 
clean you out. 
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Not many people are invited to write their own 
obituaries, but this is what the editor of this pub- 
lication has asked me to do. "Why don't you write 
about your life in comics? That would be delightful," 

THE TELEGRAPH WIRE'S editor said over the phone in 
such a sweet voice. But I sensed the thought lying 
behind her words: "Then I won't have to write it up 
myself after I obliterate you." Tor as I write this, 

Ms. Diana Schutz and I are about to engage in a battle 
of wills which, she confidently assumes, I will not 
survive with my faculties intact. Well, tt^en, I shall 
play her little game and write this piece. Let her 
think she shall prove the victor. Her overconfidence 
will be her downfall. 

My situation is unique: I am an assistant editor 
at Marvel and a former DC employee, and yet I am also 
a columnist and interviewer for THE COMICS JOURNAL and 
AMAZING HEROES. Back in the 1970s I never thought I'd 
be in any of these positions, but I can now see that 
I've been moving towards working in comics all my life. 
(Space considerations do not permit me to discuss the 
other, academic side of my life, although my studies 
of literature and other artforms have obviously great- 
ly influenced my critical writing about comics. 

********** 

I can't recall when I saw my first comic book: 

I've been reading them as far back as I can remember. 

At first I only read funny animal books, and, yes, 
always knew that the stories by the Unknown Writer/ 

Artist who turned out to be Carl Barks were the best 
of the lot. I read my first superhero comic, the 
WORLD'S FINEST that introduced the Composite Super- 
man, in the early 1960s, and discovered Marvels rather 
late in comparison with my contemporaries — 1966, the 
year of the Batman TV show craze — when they finally 
began being distributed in my area. I had no idea 
that there might be such a thing as Organized Fandom, 
but I started writing to the comics' letter columns, 
especially those in the books edited by Julius 
Schwartz. That was the Golden Age of Comics Letters 
Pages, when they were frequented by several writers 
of wit, style, and intelligence, who were given 
plenty of room in which to display these qualities. 

My letter-writing career spans two generations of 
letterhacks: the Lillian/Vartanoff /Friedrich era of 
the Schwartz letters pages of the late 1960s and the 
Mullaney/Macchio/Gillis/Gruenwald/Duffy/etc. era of 
Marvel letters pages in the 1970s. As time passed, 
my Letters of Comment grew longer and more academic 
in their analyses, pointing the way to my later work 
doing analytical articles for fanzines. My best re- 
membered LOC's, though, are the funny ones written to 
TOMB OF DRACULA, which presented the Count as a kind 
of Transylvanian Wile E. Coyote, forever the victim 
of ignominious disasters. 

I found my first comics dealers' convention in 
1973, but I still remained an Isolated Fan in these 
days just before the explosion of cons and direct 
sales shops until 1976. By this time I was attending 
graduate school in New York City, and received in- 
vitations from DRACULA author Marv Wolfman and Marvel's 
then Fan Mail Editor Bonnie Wilford to come by and 
say hello. Within the space of a month I had not only 25 
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attended my first convention, the DC "Superman's 
Birthday" Con, where I met Marv, Len Wein, and others, 
but also visited Bonnie at Marvel, which I learned to 
my surprise looked like a regular set of offices, and 
not the halls of Asgard. She introduced me to — among 
other people — Chris Claremont, who was in his first 
year of writing what I found to be an intriguing re- 
vival of THE X-MEN. 1 didn't begin seeing comics 
pros or fans regularly, however, until the Thanks- 
giving Creation Convention of 1977, where I first met 
such people as Dean Mullaney, Cat Yronwode, and Peter 
Gillis. I also received a letter from Kim Thompson, 
who was returning to America from France to work for 
this outfit called Fantagraphics, and wanted me to 
write for them. Oh boy, thought I, a girl from 
France who likes comics and wants to meet me. How- 
ever, Kim turned out to be a guy (yes, the secret is 
now out) and, not knowing much about Fantagraphics 
or feeling inclined to do fanzine writing, I passed 
on the offer to write for the fledgling COMICS JOURNAL. 
But I did become involved in writing for OMNIVERSE, 

Mark Gruenwald's and Dean Mullaney's fanzine, which 
attempted to bring order to the morass of comics con- 
tinuity in those unenlightened times, and which was 
the forerunner of Mark's OFFICIAL HANDBOOK OF THE 
MARVEL UNIVERSE. 

In 1980 Dean asked me to be his assistant editor 
on a new "professional fanzine" he was editing for 
New Media Publications, COMICS FEATURE. Dean left 
to expand Eclipse Enterprises, the first major alter- 
native comics company, after five issues, but I re- 
mained for another year as a contributor. It was for 
COMICS FEATURE that I did my first extended critical 
essays on comics and on animation, and for which I 
first interviewed comics professionals. Then one 
day in 1980 I was summoned to the Fantagraphics Manor 
in Connecticut, where I had my first real encounter 
with the notorious Gary G. Groth, who was impressed 
with my work for FEATURE and tried to interest me in 
editing what was to become AMAZING HEROES. I didn't 
accept that offer, but later I did agree to do THE 
X-MEN COMPANION books for them. I was intrigued with 
the idea of editing, writing, and doing interviews 
for an entire book (or, as it turned out, two books) 
about a major comics series. After work on the books 
began, Gary asked me to take over the animation col- 
umn in the JOURNAL (which, alas, I have little time 
to write nowadays), and so I left New Media and began 
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The Enchanted Drawing (named after one of the very 
first animated films) there. I had also grown so 
fond of doing interviews that I began doing them 
regularly for AMAZING HEROES, reaching a peak of 
sorts with the large number I did for the 1984 Pre- 
view issue. 

After completing a two-year term of teaching 
English at Columbia University, I began doing free- 
lance work for DC. Marv Wolfman and Len Wein were 
planning to do a series covering the entire history 
of DC's fictional cosmos, which has since evolved 
into both the DEFINITIVE DIRECTORV OF THE DC UNIVERSE 
and the CRISIS ON INFINITE EARTHS series. Marv and 
Len asked me to read through virtually the entire DC 
library — nearly fifty years' worth of stories — and 
take notes, and, though it took me three days a week 
for a year, I did it, and no, my mind did not turn 
to mush in the process. Some weeks were painful 
(like when I was reading 1950s Blackhawk-versus- 
space-monsters stories), but others were Everyfan's 
Dream, like when I was reading the complete run of 
BATMAN or Golden Age classics I had never dreamed I'd 
ever get to see. By the fall of that year, 1982, I 
had also begun work helping to research, proofread, 
and write THE OFFICIAL HANDBOOK OF THE MARVEL UNIVERSE 
on Mark Gruenwald's invitation. (I am now working on 
the second edition of the Handbook.) 

Then in late 1983 X-MEN editor Louise Jones an- 
nounced her intention to transform herself into free- 
lance writer Louise Simonson. Her assistant, Ann 
Nocenti, succeeded her as editor, and Ann, on the re- 
commendation of Mark and others, asked me to become 
her assistant editor. After some agonizing, and 
finally realizing that this job would pay better and 
be more secure than teaching or working on my free- 
lance assignments, I accepted. I've had this job for 
over half a year now, and yes, I'm pleased to be work- 
ing on THE X-MEN, which is still the best superhero 
series now being published, in my opinion. 

My Marvel commitments keep me so busy (Ms. Schutz 
is not far wrong when she comments that I Never Sleep) 
that I can no longer do as much writing for fanzines 
as I have in the past, but my work will continue to 
appear from time to time in THE COMICS JOURNAL and 
AMAZING HEROES. Since this issue of the WIRE is de- 
voted to Fantagraphics, I should discuss what it has 
been like to be associated with this infamous organi- 
zation of elitist aesthetes. After all, soon Fanta- 
graphics will move to California, and the WIRE readers 
are no doubt anxious to know what to expect. Will 
Fantagraphics' arrival finally provoke the Almighty 
into destroying the state once and for all? Or will 
the new Fantagraphics Manor West become a respected 
California institution, on the order of, say, Knott's 
Berry Farm? 

How do I begin to describe His Satanic Majesty, 
Gary G. Groth, guiding light of the Fantagraphics 
Empire? What can I say about a man who will phone me 
at 11 p.m. to do a bad impression of me (it makes me 
sound like my throat had turned into a cement mixer)? 
How can I communicate the essence of a man who keeps 
taking me to this Thai restaurant so he can enjoy 
seeing me gaze warily at food that hisses, steams, 
and seems at any moment about to erupt volcanically 
onto my face? You might say, "But Gary Groth can't 
possibly mean all those negative things he says about 
mainstream comics!" Oh, yes, he does. 

Obviously, I don't agree with many of his opinions 
on comics, and I certainly don't share his taste for 
invective. But the important point is that he does 
not insist that I share either his opinions or his 
critical style. Grdth and Kim Thompson appear to me 
to be primarily interested in procuring intelligently 
written and insightful pieces for their magazines, 
even if those pieces voice opinions other than their 


own. THE COMICS JOURNAL remains by far the most 
literate of all periodicals about comics, and al- 
though we may disagree as to how to achieve this end, 

I find the JOURNAL'S critical insistence that American 
comics produce more sophisticated material highly 
commendable. Groth and Thompson have given me almost 
complete freedom in producing the kind of work I've 
done for them, for which they have my gratitude. 

Their magazines are so far the only vehicles I can 
see for the kind of interviews and articles I want 
to do. 

A guiding principle behind my articles and inter- 
views is that I want them to endure. An AMAZING 
HEROES interview serves to publicize a current comics 
series, but I try to do more in the interviews that 
I conduct for AH. I attempt to get my interview 
subjects to tell me why they are doing these projects, 
to give me a sense of what they are trying to express 
through their work, to tell me about the nuances they 
see in their characterizations, to explore their own 
themes, to give their opinions on the comics medium, 
and to give us a look at their personal artistic 
vision. I even try to capture a sense of what the 
interviewee is like through the way that he talks. 

It is my hope that not only do these interviews prove 
to be informative and enlightening now, but that 
people will be able to read them years from now and 
gain insight into what these comics creators were 
thinking when they were doing those particular series. 

Since I started working for DC and Marvel two 
years ago, I have shifted my attention as a critic to 
animation. But whether we speak of my critical pieces 
on comics or on animation, my intent in the 1980s has 
been to act as a true critic, not as a reviewer. Most 
"critics" are really reviewers, doing little more than 
writing consumer guides, telling the reader whether 
something is worth buying or not. Strictly speaking, 
however, a critic is a writer who attempts to illumi- 
nate the meaning and workings of his subject. A 
critic should make his readers aware of aspects of a 
work that they may not have noticed, and thereby in- 
crease their appreciation of it. If the work falls 
short of success, then the critic should point to 
possible means by which it could have been improved. 

A critic is as much an explorer and investigator as 
he is a judge, and is a student as well as a teacher, 
learning from the masters even as he offers guidance 
to those-he thinks he can help; he should be a guide 
rather than a prosecutor. At this point I prefer to 
uncover further depths of meaning in works of great- 
ness; weeding out the bad material in whatever medium 
I review is a necessity, but I do it as a duty, not 
a pleasure. I would rather write about what I enjoy. 
********** 

So this is my story, that of a letterhack who 
made it and became a Legend in His Own Time. (Just 
mention my name to any fan and he'll respond, "Who?") 
But the curse of being a Legend (or, as some would 
have it, a veritable Myth) is that there is always 
some young whippersnapper coming along out to make 
his or her reputation by displacing you from your 
pedestal. So it is that I now face a challenge from 
the editor of this magazine, Ms. Schutz (or Godiva 
Peachtree, or the Berkeley Bombshell, or whatever she 
is calling herself this week). Oh, I remember our 
first encounter at the 1982 San Diego Con (actually, 

I don't, but she's told me about it) in which she 
stood timidly and demurely by while I conversed with 
Cat Yronwode, understandably awed by Cat's and my 
greatness. But in the intervening years, Catherine 
and I have shifted our interests from fan writing to 
editorial work, and Ms. Schutz, seeing her opportunity, 
moved into the breach. Her fame has rapidly grown 
through her various activities: her editing THE TELE- 
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GRAPH WIRE; her interviews for other fanzines; her 
mysterious correspondence with Brad Strong and his 
innumerable relatives, the cabal that truly controls 
comics; her television appearance as Wonder Woman. 
Why, she even managed to crash a party held by the 
New Mutants. Now, as her hubris grows, she has even 
started a fan club devoted to herself, merchandising 
all manner of Diana Schutz Collectibles™. (Oh, 
she'll deny it, but we know the truth.) But even as 
she glories in her newly won fame, fear gnaws at her 
soul: what if the Masters should return to doing more 
frequent fanzine writing? She can keep a watchful 
eye on Cat, who lives out in California, but how can 
she monitor the activities of a New Yorker like my- 
self? No, she realized, her only recourse for safe- 
guarding her throne is to eliminate me. 

So it is that she has challenged me to a duel of 
minds at this year's San Diego Con. I cannot reveal 
the exact nature of the conflict, but it bears a 
marked similarity to the mental duel between Reed 
Richards and Doctor Doom in FANTASTIC FOUR SPECIAL #2 
to see who had the greater mind. We have vowed to 
match each other shot for shot, and we shall see who 
survives with fewer brain cells destroyed. But be- 
ware, Schutz: you face an opponent whose psychic 
strength is such that he has read virtually the en- 
tire DC and Marvel libraries without having his brain 
reduced to mush. So, readers, should you encounter 
poor Diana in the near future, her brain burnt out, 
babbling "Michael Jackson, I am your Wonder Woman!" 
take pity on her, for she has learned. what happens 
When Titans Clash. 


When titans clash, indeed! Readers, it is for 
your benefit that I have chosen to serve up these 
words from one of fandom's most respected writers — 
though by now, I suspect, he has been forced to care- 
fully eat and digest each and every one of them! Ex- 
cept, perhaps, for that bit about a Diana Schutz Fan 
Club — kinda has a nice ring to it, don't ya think?! 

In fact, in preparation for our "duel of minds" at 
this year's San Diego Con, Mr. Sanderson along with 
Steve Saffel, Marvel's assistant promotional director 
for direct sales, set about early on to undermine ye 
editor's will by circulating an actual sign-up mem- 
bership form for said fan club — complete with a 
glossy, f ul 1 -colour membership card! 

Of course, their ploy was foiled and ye editor 
escaped unscathed — though blushing furiously — but 
with a newly-found determination to emerge victorious . 
In attendance at this infamous Contest of Wills were 
Eclipse editors Dean Mullaney and Cat Yronwode, WIRE 
columnist Eric Yarber, and a motley Comics £ Comix 
crew consisting of Carl Davidson , Ann Eagan, and 
Scott Maple. They will all vouch for the fact that, 
shot for shot, I fairly coasted along the sea of 
margaritas while poor Peter very nearly drowned. I 
have my witnesses , Sanderson ! Ms. Yronwode comments 
that perhaps I had an unfair advantage since Peter's 
personality is located in his brain — tequila's prime 
target — while mine, she maintains , is located ( rather 
curiously) in my elbows. Perhaps Mr. Sanderson will 
find it wise to relocate his personality to an alto- 
gether different spot when he learns what I have 
planned for Round II at San Diego Con '85! 
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ZOT! #5 

Due perhaps to the cartoonish graphic style, this 
book seems to have gotten a reputation for being 
rather breezy and unpretentious. Reading this issue, 

I wonder how much this reputation is deserved. True, 
there is a long funny sequence in which an ape (really 
a young boy) chases an old woman (also a young boy) 
through a galactic museum full of strange beasts and 
obnoxious tourists, but this comes after writer/ 
artist Scott McCloud has shown us a gentle reminder 
of the benefits of patriotism and contrasted it 
with a series of political intrigues that rather 
satirically point out the types of individuals who 
are responsible for the ills of more worlds than 
Sirius IV. After the museum scene, there is a rocket 
chase that is played perfectly straight and comes to 
a grim conclusion. And following that is a perfectly 
chilling final three pages. 

I honestly can't think of another book being pub- 
lished today that tries for the range of moods that 
ZOT! does, let alone succeeds at as many of them as 
the book manages to. Highly recommended. 

CUTEY BUNNY #3 

After reading this comic, I was immediately re- 
minded of some proverb about watching pennies or 
pounds or not watching one or the other, or you can 
watch some of the pennies some of the time but you 
can't watch all of the pennies all of the time, or 
pounds, or something. I can't remember the proverb 
for the life of me, but this comic reminded me of 
it. I think CUTEY BUNNY must affect a lot of people 
that way. 

There certainly are enough things to watch in 
this book. Writer/artist Joshua Quagmire has an en- 
gagingly busy style, panels seeming to fill up geo- 
metrically with throwaway gags and touches of ex- 
pression. This is always handled cleanly and with a 
minimum of eyestrain for the reader. Special mention 
should be made of Quagmire's conception of the Loch 
Ness Monster, in which the artist manages the diffi- 
cult task of making a character look ominous and 
silly at the same time. "Space Gophers Inc.", the 
back-up feature, is possibly even more visually ac- 
tive, with roughly fifteen characters interacting in 
a seven-page story! 

The only difficulty I had with the book was the 
ending of the Cutey Bunny tale. Although the comic 
detail was excellent all the way to the conclusion 
of the story, the plot seemed to simply stop instead 
of coming to a climax and finishing things up. Quag- 
mire has all his pennies in fine shape, and with a 
little work on the pounds in CUTEY BUNNY, this book 


should be well-nigh irresistable. 

MR. X #1 

I've always had a problem with superheroes in 
that they were always of the same general build, huge 
and correctly proportioned, while each villain was 
usually distorted or deformed in some new and inter- 
esting way. You can guess which guys I identified 
with as a child. I always suspected you could take 
the costume off one hero and put it on another with- 
out many people noticing the difference. Try that 
with the Mole Man and the Joker! 

Or try it with Mr. X, for that matter. He's the 
nominal hero of a new book by the Hernandez brothers 
from Vortex Publications. If there's a villain more 
distorted or deformed than this hero, I'd greatly 
like to see that individual. The book opens with 
Mr. X crawling out of a sewer and ends with him fall- 
ing off a rooftop. In between, he manages to cover 
about as much ground as these two extremes would 
suggest, creeping creepily through a strange futuris- 
tic city where people who look like models for gin 
advertisements laughingly watch video tapes of celeb- 
rity autopsies. Mr. X appears to be a trifle too 
loathsome for even their jaded appetites, however, 
and they spend a great deal of the book's time being 
alternately attracted and disgusted by this strange 
figure who is presumably on a mission of justice. 

As you might imagine, it takes a rather perverse 
sense of humor to enjoy this book. Luckily, I esti- 
mate that 96% of the current population has such a 
perverse sense of humor, and those that don't may 
come along anyway for the attractive graphics which 
perfectly match the cryptic plotline. Unusual it is, 
but highly readable. 

SABRE #11 

This is the second issue drawn by Jose Ortiz, 
and his artwork indeed makes a difference. Most of 
the exaggeration and stylization that Billy Graham 
brought to the book are still evident in Ortiz' 
version, but Ortiz has a solid foundation below his 
caricature-like art that Graham lacked. The book is 
much easier to follow due to these firmer visuals. 

Sabre's motivations seem to be directed more to- 
ward his family than anything else, and that fact is 
made very clear in this issue, which consists mainly 
of non-physical confrontations at the rebel community 
where he and his wife and kids live. The closest 
equivalent this issue has to a fight scene is a two- 
page sequence of Sabre changing his children's dia- 
pers — which I found far more compelling than any 
punch- ' em-out I've dragged through in recent memory. 





Sabre meets his match in 
his wife and children! 
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of in comics, even in comics 
the entire long sequence 


(After all, if Spider- 
Man were fighting Doctor 
Octopus, not much would 
surprise me unless the 
Web-slinger got urinated 
on, like Sabre.) The 
diaper scene is some- 
thing I haven't seen much 
about married heroes, and 
featuring Sabre works quite well. 

The only problem with this issue is the rather 
jarring way in which Don McGregor paces the sub-plots 
After following Sabre around for two-thirds of the 
book and getting the reader used to a leisurely flow 
of storyline, the issue abruptly shifts to two-to- 
four page sub-plots taking place hundreds of miles 
apart. Supposedly this will all come together soon, 
but the sudden leaps after following one character 
for so long are a bit too opposite in form to fit 
together well. Other than that, 
the book and hope that Sabre has 
the babies soon. 


I thoroughly enjoyed 
a return match with 


VANITY #1 and #2 and JERRY IGER'S FAMOUS FEATURES #1 

This one I have to prepare for. 

Let me take off my coat, gulp down 
a couple of cups of coffee, bang 
my head against the refrigerator a 
few times. . .okay, I'm ready. 

I have before me two different 
titles from Pacific Comics. One 
is VANITY, written and drawn by 
Will Meugniot; the other is JERRY 
IGER'S FAMOUS FEATURES, which re- 
prints work drawn by Matt Baker 
in the 1940s. Reading these two 
titles back to back has been quite 
an experience for me, I can tell 
you. 

Y'know, gang, sooner or later 
we all notice that there is some- 
thing radically different between 
the bodies of men and those of 
women. At that point, it's up to 
each of us whether to be mature and 
take it in stride or have fun. Even 
if you never do anything about it, 
it's really kind of nice and special 
just to realize that there is a 
difference out there. There's 
nothing wrong with spending your 
whole life a little excited about 
it, as long as you're aware of 
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Mr. X fixing to stay awake. 


why things like the Iger book are healthier than some- 
thing like VANITY. 

Although Matt Baker's artwork for IGER'S "Flamingo" 
is definitely cheesecake, the character of Flamingo 
is always presented as an attractive, graceful figure. 
She's meant to entice the reader, certainly, but 
there's nothing cruel or humiliating toward her in 
the way this is done. 

On the other hand, if the backgrounds of VANITY 
were removed, we would see nothing but the title char- 
acter in one pose of sexual submission after another. 

Not physical love between two equals, I must make 
clear, but a union in which the female party is domi- 
nated mentally or physically or both by an unseen 
male. This is not sexy. Nauseating, yes. Ludicrous, 
perhaps. (Vanity's regular standing posture of 
leaning slightly forward so that her rear end sticks 
way out reminds me of nothing so much as Howard the 
Duck! ) 

In what may be an attempt to be fair to both 
sexes, VANITY also contains a character named Ma'nan, 
who seemingly exists only to show the reader that 
men can be mindless sexual_ objects as well. Pulling 
down men to put them on the same de- 
graded level as a woman like Vanity is 
not fair, of course. It only compounds 
the basic misconceptions behind the char- 
acters in this series. 

People should be excited about the 
difference between the sexes, but never 
out of some desire to ' dominate another 
human being. The romantic approach be- 
hind Flamingo, that of a beautiful, 
idealized woman, is basically a healthy 
one that implies a basic respect that 
men should show toward anyone who is 
bright and alive. VANITY all too often 
displays the unsettling attitude of 
someone who would want to pull the cloth- 
ing off a woman in the street simply to 
show her that she's not such hot stuff. 
Hopefully, JERRY IGER'S will attract the 
larger audience if only because the 
writing and artwork are far superior to 
VANITY regardless of any other motivations. 

(I should mention, in all fairness, 
that men and women are presented as 
equals in VANITY'S back-up strip, 

"Avalone". Both sexes have an equal 
shot to get their faces ripped off by 
big glowing bugs!) 

— Eric Yarber 
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the 1984 holiday season, Fantasy by 
Boris. This companion piece will share 
all of the first-class production values 
that made the initial release a prize for 
collectors. The work isasspectacularas 
ever, and will include previously 
unpublished material. 

The sensuous fantasy women who 
populate the world inside Boris Vallejo’s 
paintings are legendary. They seem to 
gently sway with the pulse of life, so 
realistically rendered. There is a 
dangerous side to their beauty as well, 
all blended as skillfully as the color and 
light from which they’ve emerged. 

However, this suite of illustrations is 
not bound together with women as a 
theme, as was Boris’ Beauties. We felt, 


as did Boris, that it was more important 
to display the artist’s most recent work, 
which encompasses a wide range of 
fantastic imagery. Several of the 
paintings will be seen for the very first 
time in this special limited-edition for 
collectors. 

There are six interior plates, with a 
seventh painting reproduced on the full- 
color, gold stamped presentation folder. 
The edition is limited to 2,000 numbered 
copies, each personally signed by Boris 
Vallejo. This is the same format as the 
still-available Art of Rowena and 
Seasons of Wizardry portfolios, as well 
as the forthcoming Corben's Fantastic 
Females. Fantasy by Boris will ship in 
November $20.00 


FANTASY 

^ NY 


A STUNNING, NEW 
LIMITED-EDITION 
PORTFOLIO by 
BORIS VALLEJO ! 


One of our best selling portfolios of 
1983 was Brois' Beauties, which was 
released just before Christmas and sold 
out nearly at once. Now we will be 
following up with a second release for 


limited-edition portfolio of 2,000 copies 
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